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HISTORIC SPOTS IN WISCONSIN 
W. A. Titus 

I: PORTAGE, THE BREAK IN A HISTORIC WATERWAY 

Ay, call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod. — Hemans. 

Of all the points of historic interest in Wisconsin none 
stands out in bolder relief than the scant two miles of low 
plain that separates the Fox from the Wisconsin River at 
the great westward bend of the latter. From the days of the 
earliest traders and explorers this narrow isthmus has been 
known in journal and Jesuit Relation as "the portage," and 
almost every maker of early history in what is now Wisconsin 
trod this break between river and river. At certain seasons 
when the Wisconsin River was at high-water mark this low 
divide was inundated, and boats could float over it without 
halt or hindrance. A notable instance occurred in 1828 when 
the Fifth Regiment of United States Infantry passed over 
the portage in boats, thus making the entire trip by water 
from St. Louis to Green Bay. 

At a very early date Wisconsin was visited by fur traders, 
many of whom were free lances; that is, they operated with- 
out license from the French government and therefore made 
no record of their journeyings. Thus we have no way of 
knowing where they went and what they observed, but it is 
fair to infer that in almost every case these illicit rovers pre- 
ceded the explorers and missionaries, who kept and have 
transmitted to us more or less complete records of their dis- 
coveries. 

For the early explorers the canoe was the only practical 
method of transportation; therefore the voyagers were keen 
to follow the waterways into the interior. Every white man 
who reached the Winnebago region was told by the Indians 
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about the route that led to the "great water" through the 
stream now known as the Upper Fox, but without the help of 
the native guides it would have been difficult if not impossible 
for the French explorers to thread their way through the 
shallow channels hidden by wild rice or through the interven- 
ing sedgy lakes where the passages midst rush and reed 
formed a labyrinth. 

So far as known the first white men to visit the portage 
were Louis Jolliet, an agent of the French government, and 
Father Jacques Marquette, a Jesuit missionary, who with 
several companions crossed the neck of land in the summer 
of 1673 on their voyage that led to the discovery of the upper 
Mississippi. Marquette has left a record of this long journey 
wherein he indicates his surprise that a strip of land so nar- 
row and so low could separate two rivers, one of which flows 
into the Gulf of Mexico and the other into the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, 

Visitors whose names are written into the history of the 
Northwest now came at frequent intervals. Louis Hennepin 
crossed the portage in 1680; and we read that in 1683 Le 
Sueur passed from the Fox to the Wisconsin at this point. 
During the next three-quarters of a century the Fox- 
Wisconsin route was closed to civilization because of the mer- 
ciless war that was waged by the French against the Fox 
Indians. The latter were defeated time after time with terri- 
ble slaughter, and neither age nor sex was spared; but the 
French could not wholly exterminate the tribe. This struggle 
was a sad blot on the period of French occupation ; the Foxes 
never forgot nor forgave the treatment they received from 
the whites. 

Jonathan Carver, the first English explorer, was at the 
portage in 1766 and wrote a very interesting account of the 
country along the courses of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers. 
His description of the portage is especially instructive. 
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In 1793 Laurent Barth built a rude home near the port- 
age, possibly the first building erected in the vicinity by a 
white man. Barth engaged in the business of transporting 
small boats and their cargoes between the two rivers. He 
enjoyed a monopoly of the transfer business at this point 
until 1798, when John Lecuyer came with an improved outfit 
and entered into competition with Barth. With a heavy 
wagon greatly lengthened by the use of a long reach Lecuyer 
was enabled to haul boats of considerable size from one river 
to the other. Lecuyer died in 1810 and was succeeded by his 
son-in-law, Francis Le Roy. It is recorded that in 1817 
Le Roy charged fifty cents per hundredweight for taking 
goods across the portage and that he received ten dollars each 
for hauling boats overland from river to river. Augustin 
Grignon mentions in his "Recollections" that he was at the 
portage during the winter of 1802; other well-known traders 
were there at various times during the first years of the nine- 
teenth century. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War the future Wis- 
consin was included in the territory that was ceded to the 
United States by Great Britain. In 1814 a British-Indian 
army, following in the path of one which thirty-four years 
earlier had crossed Wisconsin and descended the Mississippi 
to attack the Spaniards at St. Louis, wended its way through 
Lake Winnebago, up the Fox River, across the portage, and 
down the Wisconsin to its mouth. This was Colonel McKay's 
command of British soldiers and Indian allies before whom 
Prairie du Chien fell a few days later. After the close of the 
war with England the British and Indians withdrew by the 
same route to Green Bay, from which point they returned 
to Canada. 

In 1819 the Fifth Regiment, United States Infantry, 
crossed the portage; the Third Regiment, United States In- 
fantry, passed over this much traversed route in 1826. 
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In 1827 the ill feeling and unrest among the Winnebago 
Indians came to acts of open hostility on the part of some of 
the tribesmen, and a number of white settlers were killed. 
Government troops were ordered to proceed to the portage, 
and there occurred the dramatic episode that ended the 
trouble. The Indians, to save themselves from defeat and 
possible annihilation, surrendered Chiefs Red Bird and We- 
kaw as the murderers of the settlers. The pair with another 
warrior was taken to Prairie du Chien, tried, and sentenced 
to death. Red Bird died in prison; the other two were sub- 
sequently pardoned. 

In the autumn of 1828 the First Regiment, United States 
Infantry, was ordered to proceed to the portage and build a 
fort on the east side of the Fox River. Major Twiggs, who 
later became General Twiggs of the Confederate States, was 
in command; among his subordinates were men who were 
destined to become famous in the military annals of the coun- 
try. Captain Buell, Captain Harney, and Lieut. Jefferson 
Davis were among those who witnessed the building of Fort 
Winnebago as the new post was called. The buildings were 
constructed of materials found in the neighborhood — stone 
from a near-by quarry, brick burned on the west bank of the 
Wisconsin River, and lumber sawed by hand from logs that 
were floated down the river. Jefferson Davis is said to have 
had considerable to do with the actual construction work. 
He was a young graduate of West Point and came to Fort 
Winnebago from Fort Crawford where he had begun, a year 
or so earlier, his active military career. 

Fort Winnebago was built in the form of a square en- 
closed by pickets or palisades. The fortifications consisted 
of two strong blockhouses at diagonally opposite corners of 
the square. The auxiliary buildings, consisting of hospital, 
warehouses, commissary building, shops, and stables, were 
near by but outside the enclosure. The entire group of build- 
ings is said to have been quite pretentious in appearance and 
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well constructed. During the Black Hawk War Fort Win- 
nebago was not in good condition to offer resistance to an 
attack, as a portion of the garrison had been ordered to move 
southward to join the army in the field. The supplies were 
stored outside the stockade; the living quarters were quite un- 
protected. It had not been thought possible that Black Hawk 
and his band would push so far north as the Hustisf ord Rap- 
ids, so when the proximity of the savages became known there 
was great excitement at the post, which did not subside until 
it was learned that the Sauk were in full retreat toward the 
Four Lakes region. 

Fort Winnebago was garrisoned continuously until 1845, 
when it was evacuated and never again occupied by a military 
force. In 1856 a fire destroyed much of the fort and adja- 
cent buildings. Today a peaceful farmhouse occupies the site 
of this former guardian of the old frontier. 
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